WOMEN WHO DIED IN 1849 

WITH A PORTRAIT OF LADY BLESSINGTON. 


In the year of grace, 1849, five remarkable women ^ 
passed from life, the Countess of Blessington, Maria \ 
Edgeworth, Madame Catalini, Mrs Madison, and < 
Madame Reoamier. The first and last of these were s 
celebrated for their beauty, Miss Edgeworth was one \ 
of the most popular writers of the day, and Madame ( 
Catalina enjoyed in a preceding generation the musi- < 
cal celebrity accorded to Jenny Lind in this. The < 
causes of Mrs. Madison’s popularity are too well \ 
known to need recapitulation here. 5 

The Countess of Blessington was surpassingly ) 
lovely in person, graceful in manner, and brilliant in ; 
conversation. She was bom in Ireland, of a family ) 
belonging to the gentry, in 17<S4. Her beauty, even > 
when a child, was capricious, and at seventeen she > 
was lovely almost beyond belief. At this age she > 
married her first husband, Mr. Jenkins. He soon > 
died, leaving his wife a widow. Several years S 
elapsed, when, in 1819, Mrs. Jenkins married the S 
Earl of Blessington, an Irish peer, and immediately l 
after went abroad At this period of her life Lady S 
Blessington was, perhaps, as handsome a woman as s 
lived in Europe. She now met Lord Byron, theu s 
residing in Genoa, and has left her recollections of s 
him in an agreeable volume. The success of this < 
book turned her attention to authorship, which she < 
followed for some years, chiefly for amusement. Her \ 
novels, however, are but second-rate. It was in con- < 
versation that Lady Blessington really shone, for here < 
her ready wit and graceful intellect, combined with c 
her striking beauty, rendered her irresistible. } 

After a residence of several years abroad the earl ) 
died, and soon after the countess established herself ? 
at Gore House, in London. She was accompanied > 
hither by Count D'Orsay, who had married a da ugh- ) 
ter of the earl by a former marriage, but who now ) 
parted from his wife and accompanied his step-mother | 
to England. Gore House soon became celebrated, not 
only in London, but throughout the civilized world. 
The mansion was not particularly spacious, but every S 
room was furnished as a model. Exquisite couches, 5 
superb fauteiuls, choice curtains, paintings, statuary, l 
and rare articles of virtu scattered through the prin- S 
cipal apartments, gave Gore House almost the air of s 
a fairy palace. An error of her early life excluding \ 
the countess from general society, she never paid 
visits, but her mansion was resorted to by all the dis¬ 
tinguished men of London, and visited by every cele¬ 
brated person from abroad. The most renowned 
statesmen, the greatest poets, the wittiest men of [ 
society, artists, travellers, and even venerable arch- | 
bishops crowded to her social re-unions, and eagerly ![ 
accepted invitations to her table. On all hands it 
was admitted that London did not afford a second ![ 
mansion where equal beauty, grace, and intellect !j 
reigned. N. P. Willis, who visited at Gore House, 


has left some charming sketches of its fair owner and 
the society assembled there. 

The income of the countess was ample, even for 
her splendid tastes, until within a few years before 
her death, when the distress in Ireland, where her 
husband’s property lay, cut off her resources almost 
entirely. She fell into embarrassments, and finally, 
early in the present year, a crash came. The sale 
of her furniture at Gore House, including her most 
cherished “household gods,” followed. It became 
necessary also to remove to Paris. These disap¬ 
pointments broke her spirits. She had been subject 
to an enlargement of the heart, and her difficulties 
insensibly augmented the disease. Afier having been 
in Paris but a few days, she was seized with apoplexy 
on returning from a dinner at the Duchess de Gram* 
inent’s, and died in the course of a few hours. Her 
decease occurred on ihe fourth day of June, 1S49. 
The accompanying portrait is copied from the Lon¬ 
don Lady’s Newspaper, which the countess edited at 
the period of her death. 

Makia Edgeworth, the daughter of Richard 
Lowell Edgeworih, a gentleman of some celebrity 
in his day, was born in Ireland, in the year 1709. At 
the age of four years her father removed to Ireland, 
where Maria continued to reside until the day of her 
death. She is known as the author of numerous 
stories for children, and of several novels of high 
merit of their kind. Who can forget her touching 
tales of “Rosamood” and “Simple Susan,’’ or the 
tears they wrung from us when we were children? 
In our later life, she charmed away hours of pain, 
with fictions of greater size and pretensions, whose 
morality was as pure as their characters were natural. 
She left a request that no biography should be written 
of her, nor any of her letters published; hence we 
shall never learn the incidents of her childhood, the 
experiences of her personal history, nor whether she 
refused the sweet vocation of wife and mother from 
choice, or from some early disappointment of the heart. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, in an admirable narrative of a visit 
to Edgeworthstown, has given the following interest* 
ing description of Miss Edgeworih:—“In person she 
was very small—smaller than Hannah More—and 
with more than Hannah More’s vivacity of manner; 
her face was pale and thin, her features irregular; 
they may have been considered plain, even in youth; 
but her expression was so benevolent, her manner so 
entirely well-bred—partaking of English dignity and 
Irish frankness—that you never thought of her, in 
reference either to plainness or beauty; she was 
all in all; occupied, without fatiguing the attention; 
charmed by her pleasant voice; while the earnest¬ 
ness and truth that beamed in her bright blue —very 
blue— eyes, made of value every word she uttered; 
her words were always well chosen; her manner of 
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expression was grace! il and natural; her sentences 
were frequently epigrammatic; she knew how to 
listen as well as to talk, and gathered information 
in a manner highly complimentary to the society of 
which, at the time, she formed a part; while listening 
to her, she continually re-called to tne the story of the 
fairy whose lips dropped diamonds and pearls when¬ 
ever they opened. Miss Edgeworth was remarkably 
neat and particular in her dress; her feel and hands 
were so very small as to be quite child like.” 

Madame Catalini was bom at Sinigaglia, in the 
Papal States, about the year 1785, her father being a 
rich jeweler. Until the age of fourteen she was edu¬ 
cated with her eldest sister in a convent, and even at 
this early age the sweetness and power of her voice 
were much noticed and praised. The invasion of 
Italy by the French was productive of so many losses 
to her father, that he resolved to take advantage of the 
musical talent of his daughter to procure the means of 
livelihood. She accordingly made her first appear¬ 
ance in the opera at Rome, where her success was 
immediate and astonishing. She now went to Lisbon, 
and afterward to Madrid, in both which cities the 
applause she received was unbounded. In 1806 she 
made her first appearance in Paris. Here she excited 
the greatest admiration by the majestic manner in 
which she executed some of the finest airs from 
serious Italian operas. “Son Regina,” from the 
“Semiramide” of Porlogallo, was one of the greatest 
of her triumphs. The most difficult passages pre¬ 
sented no obstacle to her, while the extent, clearness, 
and liexibility of her voice enabled her to accomplish 
with ease every song which was put before her. 

Leaving France, she went to England, where new 
triumphs awaited her. She became as much the 
fashion as Jenny Lind has since become, and as she 
asked immense prices she speedily became rich. To 
her honor it is to be recorded that one of her first acts 
after being possessed of wealth, was to purchase an 
estate for her father and mother. Madame Caialim’s 
voice was of the most uncommon quality, and capa 
ble of exertions almost supernatural. Her throat was 
remarked by medical men to possess a power of ex¬ 
pansion and muscular motion of the most unusual 
kind; and when she threw out her voice to the utmost, 
its volume and strength surprised and astonished the 
hearer; while its agility in divisions, running up and 
down the scule in semi-tones, and its compass in 
jumping over two octaves at once, were equally sur¬ 
prising. These wonderful powers led her to astonish 
more than to please, and her excessive love of orna¬ 
ment spoiled every simple air which she attempted. 
Her greatest delight was in a song of a bold and 
spirited character, in which she could indulge in ad 
libitum passages with a luxuriance and redundancy 
which no other singer ever possessed. In her per¬ 


sonal demeanor she was tyrannical and overbearing 
to inferiors, haughty to those she considered her 
equals. She was, when young, eminently handsome. 
She left England in 1819, and opened a theatre in 
Paris, but the speculation proved unsuccessful. Sub¬ 
sequently she travelled throughout Europe, giving 
concerts, and having amassed the largest fortune ever 
gained by a prima donna, retired to private life. 

Madame Rkcamier was, for many years, the focus 
of intellectual society in Paris. She was a woman 
of surpassing beauty and grace, and not destitute of 
intellect During the period of the Consulate and 
Empire, and after Madame de Stael had fallen under 
the displeasure of Napoleon, Madame Recamier dis¬ 
tinguished herself by continuing the friend of the 
author of “Corinne,” and finally was compelled, by 
Bonaparte, to go into exile from Paris in consequence 
of it. At the Restoration she became a leader in 
society at Paris. Her saloons were generally opened 
for visitors at half past four in the afternoon, and 
were universally resorted to by the most eminent 
men of France, who remained until a quarter before 
seven, when the re-union broke up. Among her 
warmest friends was Chateaubriand. Madame Reca¬ 
mier continued cheerful and even gay to the very end 
of her long life, even after blindness bad overtaken 
her. She died in Paris. 

Mrs. Madison, relict of the late ex-President, 
James Madison, held a somewhat similar position 
in the United States, to that which Madame Reca¬ 
mier enjoyed in Paris. But the station of Mrs. 
Madison was even loftier than Madame Recatnier's; 
since to equal grace and loveliness she added a name 
indissolubly connected with the political history of 
our country, as the widow of one of our most cele¬ 
brated statesmen. Mrs. Madison was born in North 
Carolina, of a Quaker family, by the name of Payne. 
Directly after her birth, her father removed to Phila¬ 
delphia, where, at an early age, the daughter married 
a young lawyer of celebrity, named Todd. Mr. Todd 
soon dying, his widow formed a matrimonial con¬ 
nexion wilh James Madison, afterward Secretary of 
State under Jefferson, and subsequently President of 
the United States. As Jefferson had no wife, Mis. 
Madison presided at the White House during hia 
term, as well as afterward during her husband's In 
this exalted station her grace, her amiability, and her 
tact, joined to conversational powers of no mean 
order, and a presence that inspired in every beholder 
the highest sense of the beautiful, rendered her pre¬ 
eminent. After her husl>and’s retirement from office, 
and even after his decease, she still retained her 
ascendancy in society at Washington, enjoying the 
reverential homage of all parties for two succeeding 
generations. She expired on the twelfth of June, 
1849. 











